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Every Other Sunday. 


IN A YEAR. 


BY CATHERINE LOWELL. 


Pepe == RANDPA was going to Europe 

| to remain a whole year. When 
the Carrol children heard the 
news there was a universal cry 
of dismay; for Grandpa was the 
‘¢ heart of the home.”’ 

“Don’t know how I shall go 
right without your advice, sir,’’ said Jack, who 
was nineteen and at Harvard. 

Grandpa smiled, and pressed the young hand 
cordially. ‘* You will go on all right. ‘The last 
John Carrol will be an honor to his name, I’m 
sure.” Then Grandpa looked tenderly upon the 
four girl-heads, three brown and one golden, about 
his chair. 

“¢ How will it be with my girls ?’’ he inquired. 
‘* A year is a long time in which to cultivate 
one’s self. What shall I find when I come back? 
Think about it, children. Each one of you try to 
perfect yourself in some one good thing, and when 
I come back I will examine results and decide who 
has best succeeded.”’ 

‘¢ We will all try!’’ cried the young folks, 
heartily. 

That night the door between the two sleeping- 
rooms was left open for a long time, and the sisters 
sat and talked as they braided their bright locks 
before the fire. 

‘‘T shall practise an hour extra every day. 
Perhaps in a year I shall be able to play Grand- 
pa’s favorite ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’’’ said Helen, 
the eldest. 

‘Mamma says that I may take vocal lessons 
if I won’t neglect school,’ said fourteen-year- 
old Constance, ‘‘ and Gladys will. go on with her 
painting. What will you do, ‘ Betsey Bobbit?’” 

Dear little Beth grew very sober and shook her 
yellow head. ‘‘I’m so stupid, girls, I can’t do 
anything nice, not even my lessons!” she said, 
mournfully. 

‘‘You’re a good chicken, Beth,’’ said Helen 
comfortingly, ‘‘ the best little soul in the world ! 
You’ll find something.’’ 


The year passed rapidly away; and as October 
came around again, with it came Grandpa, look- 
ing so young and handsome that the children 
fairly shouted for joy as they folded him in their 
laughing, loving embrace. Several days passed, 
in which they could hardly bear to have him out 
of their sight. 

At last one evening, as they all sat about the 
library fire, Grandpa remarked, “ What success 
have you all gained in the work I spoke of the 
last night before I sailed? Come, Jack, you are 
the oldest. Speak out!’’ 

Jack rolled up his sleeve, and showed an arm 
that would not have disgraced an athlete. ‘‘Do 
you see any more muscle there than a year 
ago?” he inquired anxiously. 

Grandpa solemnly punched the brawny arm, 
and remarked gravely, though his eyes twinkled, 
‘Tt is rather larger. Can it do more?” 

“JT wasin the University crew, and went to Sara- 
toga this last summer,” replied Jack, modestly. 

Grandpa jumped up in excitement, and the 
children shouted with laughter; for the dear old 
man had been a noted oarsman in his youth, and 
the mention of such things even now filled him 
with interest. 

“Good boy, good boy!” he murmured. “ Don’t 
let any one go ahead of you there.’’ 

When the laughter had subsided, Helen took 


her place at the piano, and played the favorite 
Sonata with much skill and expression. 

Then Constance stood by her side and sang 
‘« The Brook” with the sweetest little flute voice 
in the world. When it was over Grandpa kissed 
them both with tears in his eyes,—the most 
eloquent praise. 

Then Gladys stole to his side, and handed him 
a lovely panel decorated in oils with his favorite 
golden-rod and asters. 

‘I’ve been taking lessons for a whole year 
now. You know you said I ought, I drew so well 
for a little girl.” 

Grandpa caressed the flushed cheek, and said 
warmly, ‘ Very good, my darling. Grandpa will 
put this where he can see it always.”’ 

Beth sat on a low stool by her mother’s side. 
It was a sober little face that met Grandpa’s in- 
quiring eye. “I have n’t done anything,” she said. 
“T can’t play or sing like Helen and Connie, and 
T can’t paint, either. I did try one little picture, 
but Harold got at my box one day and put in a 
blue tree and some red grass. Mamma said it 
looked worse than Turner’s ‘Slave Ship,’ and I 
knew it didn’t look any worse than I should 
have made it; so I tore it up. I’m dreadfully 
stupid! ” 

‘¢ Never mind, Pussy, never mind! let me make 
my speech,’’ said Grandpa, kindly; while Beth 
buried her disconsolate little face in the ever 
friendly shelter of Mother’s lap. 

‘(My dear children, I am delighted with the 
good results you have attained in your favorite 
pursuits, so if I criticise, you must take it kindly. 
Since my return I have kept my eyes and ears 
open, and have noticed some things that oblige 
me to speak very plainly. 

‘¢ Beth complains of being stupid, and gives 


.that as an explanation of her failure. I have 


been wondering if she has been allowed the time 
to cultivate herself at all; for it seems as if those 
willing feet have been on the run from morning 
to night, doing favors for every one but herself. 
I remember it used to be the custom for each one 
of my four girls to care for the plants and birds 
one morning in turn. I have seen Beth do it 
now every day for a week, though I know that 
she missed her Arithmetic lesson one morning, 
and a walk with me on another. 

‘¢ When we went to ride Thursday, some one 
had to stay at home with little sick Harold; and 
it was Beth, as usual. I notice that if Mother 
wants anything, she calls upon Beth. . It-must be 
that Beth gives a readier and more willing service 
than the others.” 

There was a silence, and the rounded cheeks 
of the girls began to glow with deep blushes. 
Then honest Helen spoke up impetuously : “ You 
are right. We have been careless and selfish, and 
Beth has been the little pack-horse for us all.” 

‘‘ We didn’t mean anything ; but it took so 
much time for our work outside, and Beth was 
so good-natured and never complained!’? mur- 
mured Constance. 

‘*My dear children,” went on Grandpa, “I 
must preach you one little sermon. Be patient 
with me if I hit you all. 

‘‘T am touched with the pains you have taken 
to please me; but you must know one thing, —a 
person has no right to become absorbed in any 
one pursuit, if by so doing any duty is neglected. 
All culture is weak and selfish which sacrifices 
the comfort or happiness of another. What 
are accomplishments for, — to produce a pic- 
ture or a poem merely ? By no means. Their 
true mission is to brighten and sweeten life, to 
surround those whom we love with beauty and 


cheer. Don’t think me a hard old Grandpa, my 
darlings, if I draw a few illustrations from real 
life. It is very sweet to listen to Helen’s fine 
playing ; but I do not feel quite as happy when I 
see that, she cares for nothing save her music. 
Yesterday when Miss Price called, who is so dull 
and hard to entertain, I was grieved to see that 
Helen very soon slipped away to her music. Yes, 
it made me feel sad; because I know that she has 
been the ‘light of her eyes’ to the poor lady for 
sixteen long years. And when Connie was asked 
to go on an errand, she said, ‘Oh, Mother, can’t 
Beth go? My throat aches, I have sung so long.’ 
And poor Beth went, although she had been on 
her feet all the afternoon helping to can pears. 
Then I know a little girl who went to bed with a 
terrible headache, yesterday. I did not. know 
why at the time; but since Mamma told me that 
Gladys had opened a studio upstairs, and was 
there every spare moment, I knew that nothing 
but bending over an easel and the smell of paint 
could make her suffer so. 

‘‘ Now, if my girls are so absorbed that they 
are unwilling to remember the little common kind- 
nesses of life, ] must make up my mind to lose my 
youthful housemaids, and accept in their places 
young ladies who aspire to be simply accom- 
plished, and whose very accomplishments deprive 
a whole family of some solid comforts, to say 
nothing of the extra burdens imposed on one 
member.” ; 

‘¢¢ Robbing Peter to pay Paul.’’’ quoted Jack, 
sagely. , 

‘¢ Not so bad as that, my boy. No one had any 
intention of taking what was not his. My young 
ladies acted very humanly. Whenever we get 
interested in one thing we are so apt to drop all 
else for it! That is one of the world’s most 
subtle temptations.” 

Helen lifted her brown eyes with a sweet grace 
unusual to her proud nature. 

‘¢T see through it, Grandpa. Beth has really 
done the most of all because she has been the 
most useful of all. While the rest of us have 
been neglecting all our duties for the sake of one 
accomplishment, she has been taking up all the 


stitches we let fall, so our home-stocking is not’ 


quite a tangle.”’ 

‘¢ Well said! My girls are brave and generous, 
whatever their faults. Yes, I think you’re right, 
Helen. Accomplishments are necessary; but a 
willing spirit is one of the blessed things of life, 
the absence of which no talent can cover.” 

“T suppose, now that we’ve all ‘fessed, we 
must turn over a new leaf, as the story-book girls 
do,” remarked Constance, humorously; and the 
sober talk ended in a general laugh. 

Grandpa’s sermon was just enough; and the 
three girls went up to bed with deep and tender 
resolves stirring in their hearts. 
her guileless humility, only knew that she had not 
been an entire failure. And on each heart was 
impressed the old and sacred lesson of duty, which 
is the mainspring of every true life. 


THE DISCONTENTED PICTURE, 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


Tur name of the picture is ‘‘ Both Puzzled.” 
It represents a ragged urchin standing before his 
teacher, slate in hand. He has evidently the 
true school-boy’s pocket, for it is so well filled 
that it makes a big bunch at his side, and a long 
string is hanging out. He has a plump face, and 


tangled curly hair in which he “has buried the — 


fingers of one hand. On his face is a deeply 


But Beth, in > 


puzzled expression; he is supposed to be saying, 
‘* But, sir, if wanst nought be nothin’, then twice 


4 ’ nought must be somethin’, for it’s double what 


wanst nought is.” The schoolmaster does not 


, look winning; he has a stick in his hand and a 


scowl on his face, and appears as puzzled as the 
boy. 

This picture once hung in a pretty room, 
amid beautiful surroundings; there was a soft 
rich carpet on the floor and lace curtains at the 
windows; the bed had a snowy white coverlet and 
pillows, with a small gay silk comforter thrown 
over the foot-board; there were inviting chairs 
in the room and other attractive furniture, a 
little statuette of Flora goddess of the flowers, 
and many pleasant books. The picture hung over 
the mantel. On the mantel was a gay yellow 
rose-jar and a dainty silver vase, generally filled 
with pansies; for the mistress of this pretty room 
was called Pansy, and the pansy was her favorite 
flower. 

It seems strange that in such a pleasant home 
and with such pleasant company the picture 
should have been unhappy; but so it was. It 
began in this way: the picture noticed that when- 
ever Miss Pansy or her friends looked up at. it, 
they either smiled or laughed outright ; but when 
they looked at the pansies, or the rose-jar, they 
often put their faces down caressingly. One day 
a bright-eyed visitor looked up at the pansies and 
exclaimed, “You darlings!” then at the picture 
and said, “ What a horrid old fellow!” and then 
she laughed. 

The picture brooded over these things, thought 
much of itself and its wrongs,— an occupation that 
is apt to lead to trouble. It became jealous and 
envious, and when such feelings are harbored 
they never lead to good. It grew very cross, and 
made things uncomfortable for the pansies and 
the rose-jar. It was very quiet when any one was 
present. Miss Pansy never heard it speak a 
word; bit when no one was in the room, I shud- 
der to think how cruel the picture was to its pretty 
neighbors. In vain did the rose-jar send up to 
it sweet odors; in vain did the pansies smile at 
it with their roguish faces. It grew crosser every 
day, in thinking of itself and brooding on its 
wrongs. 

One day, more angry than usual, the picture 
exclaimed to the rose-jar and pansies, “I will 
strike you both!” 

Now, ‘‘ pansies are for thoughts,” you know, 
and I wish my young readers would always re- 
member the thought the pansies gently expressed 
to the picture. It was this: ‘‘Take care, my 
friend; those who seek to hurt others are sure to 


, harm themselves most.’’ 


The picture replied scornfully, ‘‘I am large 
and strong, in a handsome gilt frame, not frail 
good-for-nothings like you.’’ 

The frame was really the only ugly thing in 
the room, but the picture could not see itself 
as others saw it. Then it pulled at its cord and 
hit the poor pansies, who fell to the floor with 
the silver vase; the fall gave them a sad fright 
and spilled the water that nourished them, but 
otherwise did them no harm. The picture, more 
angry still, gave another tug at its cord hoping to 
hit the rose-jar. Now, the cord was very old and 
could not endure such behavior; it gave way, 
and down went the picture, not touching the 
rose-jar, but striking a marble table, its glass 
breaking into many pieces. The picture cried out 
so loud in its distress that the whole household 
rushed in. = 

‘‘T am glad my nice, pretty rose-jar is not 
harmed,”’ said Miss Pansy. 
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‘¢ And your vase of posies is all right, Miss,” 
said Bridget, who had picked up the pansies. 

The picture was rolled up, having been taken 
from the frame of which it was so proud, and 
carried to a dark attic closet. There nothing hap- 
pened to interrupt its thoughts and its regrets, 
How many many times did it say: ‘‘ The dear 
pansies were right. I have harmed myself most.” 

A great poet once said, ‘‘ Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.” Sweet they were to the picture, 
for it grew humble and repentant. Day after day 
slipped by, and it spoke no harsh words to the 
rusty andirons or the broken doll, its neighbors. 

After two weeks had passed, the door opened 
and Miss Pansy entered, took up the picture and 
said, ‘‘ You dear little fellow, I’ve missed you! 
and now I’m going to put you in a prettier frame 
and hang you in my room again. To be sure I 
laugh at you, but I love you.” 

“How foolish and naughty I have been,’’ 
thought the picture; ‘‘she cared for me all the 
time. I imagined my troubles.” 


My readers can see this picture in almost any 
art store; but not even the artist knows how it 
behaved in Miss Pansy’s room. That is my 
secret and my readers’. 


History and Biography. 


THE INDIAN APOSTLE 
BY KATHARINE A. HAGAR. 


WE were passing through a great library, and 
our attention was called, as we entered an alcove, 
to an old leather-covered book published a little 
more than two hundred years ago, not one word 
of which is read or understood at the present 
day. It was John Eliot’s translation of the 
Bible into the language of the New England 
Indians. 

The New Testament was published at Cam- 
bridge in 1661, and the Old, two years later, and 
this was the first Bible printed in America. Some 
of the words in this uncouth language are com- 
posed of twenty-five or thirty letters; the word 
for New Testament is Wusku Wuttestermentum. 
An interesting item connected with this great 
work, and showing the education given at that 
time to some of the Indians, is found in an ex- 
tract from a letter of John Eliot. Referring 
to an Indian who had been taught to read and 
write English at the Indian charity school at 
Cambridge, and who from his occupation was 
called ‘‘ James Printer,’’ he writes, ‘‘ We have 
but one man, the Indian Printer, who is able to 
compose the sheets and correct the press with 
understanding.”’ 

John Eliot was born in England in 1604, and 
came to this country when he was twenty-seven 
years old, He devoted the greater part of his 
long life (he lived eighty-six years) to efforts to 
civilize and Christianize the Indians. He trav- 
elled through the wilderness, of which he pathet- 
ically writes: ‘‘I have not been dry night or day 
from the third day of the week unto the sixth, but 
so travelled; and at night pull off my boots and 
wring my stockings, and on with them again, 
and so continue; but God steps in and helps.” 

At the first service held Oct. 28, 1644, among 
a company of Indians, after a prayer in English, 
Mr. Eliot preached to them.in their own lan- 
guage for an hour and a quarter. Questions fol- 
lowed, curious and interesting, —one poor Indian 
asking whether God could understand prayers in 


the Indian language. The meeting lasted three 
hours, and to show the friendly feeling which pre- 
vailed at this time, we may mention that apples 
were given to the children and tobacco to the 
men. Eliot had a great aversion to tobacco, but 
he forgot his predjudice in his desire to win the 
Indians, These meetings continued, till at last 
Natick, seventeen miles from Boston, was se- 
lected as a place for a residence for the praying 
Indians, and a church was formed in 1660 with 
an, Indian as pastor. It was continued till the 
death of their last minister, Daniel Takawomb- 
pait, in 1776. Many similar Indian villages could 
be described, for eleven hundred Indians under 
the care of Mr. Eliot ‘‘ yielded obedience to the 
gospel.”’ 

Eliot’s love for the Indian race is shown in 
his toleration of a Jesuit missionary. In his 
youth John Eliot could not conform to the doc- 
trines and ordinances of the Church of England, 
and he came to this New World. In 1687 he 
took part in the examination and banishment of 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson for her religious opinions; 
but he received into his house with great hospi- 
tality, Dec. 24, 1650, the Jesuit Father Gabriel 
Druibletes, a missionary from -Canada, and as 
Mr. Parkman the historian relates, ‘‘ there 
was great sympathy between the two mission- 
aries.”’? The priest writes: ‘*On my way I ar- 
rived at Rogsbray, where the minister named 
Master heliot, who was instructing some say- 
ages, received me to lodge with him as the night 
had overtaken me. He treated me with respect 
and affection, and prayed me to pass the winter 
with him.”’ 

Twenty-five years later the “‘ praying Indians ” 
were feared by the English, and Eliot’s influence 
could not prevent the removal of his beloved con- 
verts from their comfortable homes. Five hun- 
dred were sent to Deer Island at the time of King 
Philip’s war. Others fied to the forests, whence 
they wrote back, when efforts were made to induce 
them to return, ‘‘We are not sorry for what we 
leave behind; but we are sorry that the English 
have driven us from our praying to God, and 
from our teacher. We did begin to understand 
a little of praying to God.” 

Eliot visited the patient Indians at Deer Island, 
and exhorted them to show meekness and resig- 
nation. ‘They were exposed to hardships and 
sickness, and many died. The*sufferings of the 
poor Indians caused much sorrow to “ their spirit- 
ual father and faithful friend;” fortunately he 
could not foresee the subsequent misfortunes of 
the race, and that in two hundred years the 
translation of the Bible to which he had given so 
much patient labor would only be found in the 
collections of large libraries, valuable merely as 
a curiosity, and that chiefly to philologists. 

After the death of his ‘‘ dear, faithful, pious, 
prudent, prayerful” wife in 1687, John Eliot 
waited peacefully and hopefully for the end, still 
working as he was able for the good of the 
humblest and lowliest, teaching a blind boy and 
some negro servants, till the summons came to 
him. His last words were ‘‘ Welcome joy.” 


How lonely Luther was during many years, — 
alone with his solitary convictions! He stood by 
himself against the whole Christian Church, — 
against the empire, against the religion of his day 
and the civilization of his time. He, with nothing 
but truth on his side; he could not see, he did not 
foresee, what a great multitude would follow him. 
Like all the great prophets of God, he stood alone 
and said, “I cannot do otherwise. God help me, 
Amen!” : 
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Our Letter-Boxr. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Dear Eprror, —I thought I would write and tell you 
about my delightful camping trip this summer. We 
generally go to the seaside, which is about one hundred 
miles from the city; but this year we had quite a novel 
experience. There were eleven of us including the man 
to take care of the horses, and the cook. We had a 
large three-seated wagon, drawn by four horses, a single- 
horse buck-board for two persons, and a pony which I 
rode most of the way. We went up in the Cascade 
Mountains. The large wagon was loaded very heavily, 
and when we came to any very steep hills we would have 
to get out and walk. One day we came to a hill that 
was seven miles to the top, and we had to walk all the 
way, and the horses had all they could do to pull the 
wagon up. I had to get off my pony because he is very 
old, though he is not much larger than a shetland. 

One day we passed over a lava bed about six miles 
long. It was very rough, because there was hardly any 


road at all, just enough to tell you which way to go. We 


passed by what looked like a crater, and one of the party 
climbed up and looked down it. It was most all filled 


with lava. There were a few straggling pine-trees on the’ 


lava bed, which seemed to be growing on the rocks, and 
they must have had very deep roots to have reached any 
nourishment. We were about five or six miles from the 
snow mountain, ‘‘The Three Sisters,’’ which is a very 
beautiful mountain, As my pony was not shod, he had a 
hard time on the rocks. The wagon contained all our 
camping utensils. 

At home I drive my pony in a cart, and sometimes I 
ride him. I am afraid this is getting too long to print, 
so good-by. 

From a faithful reader, 
Marecarer A. BuRRELL. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

Dear Mr, Epiror, —I take the Eyery OTHER Sun- 
DAY, and like it very much. I like to get out the puz- 
zles, Isend the answers to those in No. 5. ... The 
answers to the Bible Questions are: 15, Judas Iscariot; 16, 
He kissed him; 17, He was paid thirty pieces of silver; 
18, ‘‘ Afterwards he repented, and took the money to the 
chief priests and elders and said: *I have sinned, in that 
I have betrayed the innocent blood.’ And they said, 
‘What is that tous? See thou to that.’ And he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the temple and went and 
hanged himself. And the chief priests took the silver 
pieces and said, ‘It is not lawful for to put them into the 
treasury, because it is the price of blood.’ And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the Potter’s field, to bury 
strangers in;” 19, ‘‘ Wherefore that field was called the 
field of blood, unto this day.” 

I belong to a ‘‘ Lend-a-Hand Club,’’ which meets every 
Wednesday and sews for poor children.. I am President 
for this month. 

Epiru M. EstERBROooK. 


Mitrorp, N. H. 
Dear Epiror, —I enjoy the paper very much, and 
wish it came every Sunday. I like very much to try to 
get the answers to the enigmas. I shall be nine years old 
in December, and I. go to school every day when I am 
well. We study geography, arithmetic, reading, and 
spelling. I have a beautiful cat whose name is Hero, 
and my papa made a collar for him. 
Epirn K. Purnam. 


ENIGMA XXVII. 


Five hundred begins it, five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen ; 
The first of all letters, the first of all figures, 
Take up their stations between. 
My whole was a king of very great fame ; 
If you wish to know whom, you have here his name. 
Selected. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOS. 6 AND 7. 


Enigma » XXII. 
Enigma XXIII. 
Enigma XXIV. 
Enigma XXV. 
Enigma XXVI. 


Paddle your own canoe. 
Peter Parley. 
Michigan. 

Book-agents. 

William E. Gladstone. 


Acrostic, Louisa May Alcott: 


1. ‘* Little Women.”’ 10. Atlantic. 
2. Old. 11. “ Laurie.” 
3, United States, 4 pear rise 12, Concord. 
4. Indians. 9. Young. 13, Ocean. 
5. Stories. 14. Tom. 
6, Amy. 15. Teacher. 
HippEN PoETs: 
1. Coleridge. 6. Shakspeare. 
2. Tennyson. 7. Longfellow. 
3. Cowper. 8. Whittier. 
4. Bryant. 9. Emerson. 
5. Poe. 10. Keats. 
Diamond WorpD-PUZZLE: 
B 
DUE 
B i RNS 
END 
NS} 
ANAGRAMS: 1, Elisha. 
2. Solomon. 4. Esther. 
3. David. 5. Ahasuerus. 
PuzztE: CLIO. 


Tue Curious Dinner: 
Boiled tongue. 
Roast hare (hair). 
Floating island. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


A HOME-MADE SLED. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


1T was a pleasant day 
in December. The 
sky had that beauti- 
ful deep blue that is 
seldom seen except in 
midwinter. Each side 
of the road was. bor- 
dered with a high 
wall of snow, white as marble. 

Oh, how cold it was! Poor Nellie Mor- 
gan stood at the top of the hill dancing, first 
on one foot and then on the other to keep 
them warm. She could not leave the spot, 
cold as she was, for the snow and the sun- 
light had a fascination for her, to say noth- 
ing of the merry company of boys and girls, 
whose joyous shouts filled the air as they 
shot down the hill on their sleds. 

Nellie was nine years old, and had never 
had a sled of her own. When the coast- 
ing was good, she would stand at the top ot 
the hill and watch the other children coast. 
The boys were kind-hearted little fellows, 
and often gave their forlorn playmate a ride 
on their sleds. But to-day no one noticed 
her. The coast was so smooth and glassy, 
and the air so exhilarating, that the coasters 
could think of nothing but their exciting 
sport. The poor child waited a long time 
in vain, then slowly turned her steps toward 
home. She was a persevering little crea- 
ture, and determined to have a sled of her 
own. 

As soon as she reached home Nellie be- 
gan to help her tired mother by putting away 


the dishes and bringing up the kindling-wood 
for the morning’s fire. Among the blocks — 
were two pieces that looked like the runners 
of a sled. 

Next she found a board just the Mee size 
and shape for a seat, and going to work 
with hammer and nails, soon made what she — 
thought was a splendid sled. She hugged 
it lovingly as she ran toward the hill, and 
thought how pleased her child friends would 
be to see a sled that she had made all her 
own self. 

Her playmates welcomed her with a min- 
gled feeling of kindness and curiosity, and 
all gathered around her to watch the start. 
Nellie put the sled on the ice in great tri- 
umph, sat down upon it and gave a little 
hitch ; but the sled did not move. 

‘s Please give me a push, Willie,” 
said. 

Willie gave a decided push, but the sled 
moved only a few inches. 

‘¢Push harder, Will,” entreated Nellie. 

Will pushed harder, and still there was 
but slight progress. 

“Something ’s the matter,” said the boys, 
crowding around Nellie, who was now very 
anxious. ‘* Ho! this sled’ll never go; 
hasn’t any irons on it.” 

‘*Trons?” asked Nellie, faintly. 

‘* Why, yes, the irons on the runners. 
They ’re to make a sled go. Wood-runners 


won't slip on the snow.” 

Poor Nellie burst into tears. But as good 
fortune would have it, a carpenter, who was 
passing, came up to the group to see what 
was the matter, and when he had lveard the 
whole story, said, — 

Pete mind, little girl, I’ll fix it for 
you.” 

He took the sled to his shop, rie was 
quite near, put on some smooth strips of 
iron, made holes in the runners for a piece 
of rope to draw it up the hill with, and 
drove in some stronger nails than Nellie 
had used, so that the sled was a great suc- 
cess in the end. 

The children were so proud of Nellie’s 
skill and perseverance that they desired to 
make her a present of a sled like those they 
owned themselves. ‘To this end each one 
gave several pennies out of their Christmas 
savings, and one of the parents took charge 
of it for Nellie. Just before Christmas, the 
money and a note was sent to Santa Claus, 
and when Nellie came downstairs on Christ- 
mas morning, under her little lean stocking 
stood a handsome sled, gorgeous in red and 
gold, called “The Trojan.” 


she 


I n1ve for those who love me, 
For those I know are true, ' 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


MY FRIEND “THE JUDGE.” 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


One of my friends has some beautiful trees 
near his house; and: when the autumn sunshine 
and the trees invite to an outdoor ramble, J like 
to take some of my young friends for a walk and 
a little chat on his lawn. Not long since, I in- 
vited a few bright-eyed, sweet-voiced boys and 
girls to leave all the city sights and sounds and 
take a stroll with me in the country, and we soon 
found our way to the tall trees belonging to my 
friend. 

‘‘ Shall we make any calls to-day?” said 
Miss Muffit, who is very particular about her 
appearance. 

“No, ” I answered, ‘‘ only upon the Judge; it 
would never answer to neglect him.’’? The chil- 
dren were satisfied, although they had never 
heard of the Judge before, and did not know who 
or what he was. 

When we reached the lawn we all*sat down 
upon some rustic seats. 

‘* As soon as the Judge sees us, he will come 
out,” said J.. The children looked at’ one another; 
there was no house very near the trees, and every 
one knew that the family who spent their summers 
in the large house had gone away to Europe. 

“T think I will whistle for my friend,” I said, 
and I made a low sound, which was very good for 
a call and very bad for a whistle. Then I looked 
carefully about; pretty soon I heard a little whir- 
ring sound among the branches overhead, and 
down came the Judge. 

* Oh, what a lovely gray squirrel! ’’ said the 
children. ‘‘How did he come to be so well 
acquainted’ with you? ”’ 

‘‘T introduced myself. Wait a bit, and you 
will see him come nearer. Come on, old fellow,” 
I said, “‘ these are my friends, and they will not 
harm you.” The Judge came a little nearer. I 
took a small ear of corn out of my hand-bag and 
placed it on my shoulder. The Judge winked at 
it and moved a little nearer. “‘ Come on, Judge, 
you need not fear; these are well-bred children, 
who would not harm your beautiful coat or your 
flowing tail for all the world.” The Judge came 
nearer still, and I said to the children, ‘‘ Do not 
speak until he becomes accustomed to your pres- 
ence,’’ They were as still as so many mice, and 
soon the grave little Judge gave a bound and sat 
on my shoulder. At this point the children very 
nearly forgot their promise to keep still. Miss 
Muffit put her handkerchief in-her mouth, and 
Max Hildreth chuckled softly, for the Judge began 
_ to nibble the pop-corn which he now held with his 
paws. When he grew tired of sitting on my 
shoulder he sprang down and ran up a tree; then 
the children began to talk. 

“Oh, how cunning!” ‘‘ How did you make 
him so tame?” ‘‘ How old is he?’’ ‘* Does he 
live here all winter?” “ Will he ever come 
back? ”” 

“ Be patient,” I said, ‘‘ he will bring me some- 
thing in return for the corn;’’ and sure enough, 
down he came with two nuts in his mouth, which 
he brought to his perch on my shoulder. 

“ How did you ever find such a cunning thing? ” 
asked Mabel. 

So I told all I knew about the Judge. “Ou. 
day as I sat under that very tree more than two 
years ago, I heard a scolding over my head, and 
looking up I saw this squirrel sitting there; he 


evidently wanted me to go away, and I moved 
over to the next tree. Presently he came down 
and began to dig very near where I had been 
sitting, and I saw that I had been too close to 
one of his storehouses. I thought I would see if 
I could make this squirrel my friend; and so I 
visited the same spot for several weeks, ue at last 
he began to know me, and would come very near. 
One day a friend gave me an ear of pop-corn 
which she had left over from Christmas,.and I 
brought it to the Judge. He seemed greatly 
pleased, and gradually came nearer and nearer, 


until I coaxed him finally to sit. on my shoulder. 


He looks so wise and grave I have named him 
the Judge, and I think: he ‘knows his name as 
well as you do.” 

While I told the children the Judge’s ea he 
went back and forth many times, and at last 


‘seemed reconciled to their presence. 


‘‘T thought squirrels hid their food all in one 
place,” said Beth; “ but the Judge runs all over’ 
the lawn, and puts a nut here and another one 
there.”’ 

Yes, we counted fourteen hiding-places while 
we sat there; and when at last it was time for us 
to go home we left our four-footed friend perched 
on one corner of a rockery, nibbling the hard 
green shells from some nuts. 

‘¢] wonder what lesson the Judge has given 
us ??’ I said, as we went back toward the city. 

‘‘T know,” said Max, — “to put away some- 
thing for the time when we cannot work.’’ 

‘¢ And to help ourselves, and not expect to be: 
helped by others,’’ said Mabel. 

‘¢ And to love those who are kind to us,” said 
Miss Muffit. 

‘* Do you suppose,” asked quiet Sallie Barker, 
“that the Judge ever gets tired of doing the 
same thing over and over?” 

I knew. what the dear child was (eine of, 
for her home was not very cheerful and her old 
grandmother was fretful and kept Sallie trotting 
from morning until night. 

“That is one of the very best things about the 
Judge,” I said; “he goes right on doing and do- 
ing, and is cheerful and happy. Things will go 
wrong if he does not work; so he works on, and 
chatters away until the right time comes to rest.’’ 

When the city lamps were in sight our little 
party broke up, and my young friends one and 
all thanked me over and over for taking them to 
see my friend.the Judge. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


ILLIE PORTER stood watching the 
clouds with a very anxious little 
face. He was getting better of a 
cold, and could only go to Grandpa 
Gray’s if ‘‘ to-morrow ”’ was a pleas- 
ant day; for the next day would be the glad 
New Year’s. 

Willie always liked to go to Grandpa Gray’s, 
his dear mother’s old home; and be wanted more 
than ever to go now, because Grandpa had hinted 
that he had something very nice to give him 
which he knew Willie would: greatly like. 

“Tt’s a little dog, I know it is!’’ said Willie, 
when Grandpa told him about it a few days be- 
fore. ‘I hope itis, too,” he added, ‘ for I want 
a dog more than anything else in the world.” 

But Grandpa said Willie must wait until New 
Year’s Day, then he should see. 

‘‘T should be happy,’? Willie said .to his 


mother after grandpa had gone, ‘if it was only a 


little yellow dog like Patsy Sheen’s; if it was 


a poodle I should like it better; but if it should. 


happen to be a dear little pug, like the one I saw 


when I was in the city, oh, I don’t know what. 


I should do if it should be like that!” 

But the ride over to Grandpa’s was a long and 
cold one, for Willie would have to go in Papa’s 
sleigh. 
better than most men how dangerous it would be 
for a little boy who had had sucha cold to ride a 
long distance in the open air.. So he had told 
Willie he must be good and patient, and behave 
like a little Christian boy if the good Father in 
heaven should think best to send rain or snow; and 


Willie, who had been well taught, said yes, he 


would try to think it was right whatever came. 


In the morning when Willie looked out, the _ 


sun was shining brightly, and his first joyous 
thought was, ‘ 


“‘T can cert’nly go to Grndeae and get my 
present, can’t I? 2 


Mamma, however, looked a little sober, and° 
said, ‘I’ m afraid not, Willie; there has heen ote 


great change in the ee the thermometer is 
below zero, which means it is bitterly cold, and 


Papa said at once, ‘ Willie cannot take a long” 


999 


ride to-day. 
“ He only said ‘if it did n’t storm,’ *’ said Willie. 
‘Yes, my dear boy, but he did not think 
to add, ‘and if it is not too cold ;” but there might 
a great many things happen to prevent a journey. 
Suppose Papa or Mamma had been taken very 


sick in the night, how would it have’ been then?” ~ 


Willie was a very loving child, and he reached 
up for a kiss as he said, ‘‘ 1’d rather stay at home 
for the cold than to have anybody sick; but I 
did want to go to Grandpa’s dreadfully !”’ 


All the morning Willie tried to be good and to 


appear contented with the nice picture-book he 
found at his plate at breakfast-time ; but it is hard 
for little folks to bear disappointments, and by 
diuner-time poor Willie began to think it might 
be two or three days before he could go to Grand- 
pa’s, so his great orange stood beside his plate 
untouched, while his little face looked very sober. 

All at once Papa said: “I know a little boy 
who would think such an orange as that a great 
treat.”’ 

‘Who is it?’’ asked Willie. 

“ Oh, a poor little boy I’m going to see this 
afternoon. His father is too poor to buy such 
nice things; but the child is getting up from a 
long sickness, and needs good food.” 


“Oh, I wish I could carry him my orange!” 


said Willie. 

«‘ Well, I think you may,”’ said Papa; ‘‘it has 
grown much milder since morning, and if you 
wear your thick coat with my heavy shawl over 
you besides, you may drive with me to see my 
little sick friend. It is not half the distance it 
would be to Grandpa’s, and we can be back some 
time before sunset.”’ 


When Willie saw how pale and weak poor a 


Tommy Teale looked, it made him feel very bad; 


and then the room was so unlike the beautifull . 
rooms at home, for there was no carpet on the 


floor, the chairs were hard, and the stove did not 


send out the pleasant even heat that came from *~ 


the registers he was used to. But it made him, 
oh, very happy, to see Tommy Teale’s face light 
up at sight of the nice things which Willie’s 
mother had put up in the basket. As for the 
orange, Tommy hugged it up ‘‘ just as if it had 
been a lovely doggy,’’ Willie told his mother 
afterward. . 


Willie’s papa was a doctor, and he knew - 


Oh, I can surely go to Grandpa’s ~ 
to-day !’? And when Mamma came to wish him a- 
“Happy New Year,’’ he said the first. thing, - 
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~ When Willie and his papa came away, Tommy 
said: “ You’ve brought me a very happy New 
Year, and I thank you very much.” 

“ Why, Papa,” said Willie, “ it was almost better 
than going to Grandpa’s;’’ and his father told 
him he would always find that nothing made him 
happier than to make some one else feel happy 
and pleased. 

They had only ridden a little way toward 
home when Willie exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, Papa, see! 
what can that be lying in the snow ?” 

In the bright sunlight a little brown object was 
lying up close to a fence which ran along by a 
wide field; then there was something which 
sparkled and shone in the rays of the sun; but 
nothing moved, and it was quite a wonder what 
the strange little object could be. 

Dr. Porter stopped his horse, and going close 
to the fence, picked something up, which he went 
and placed in Willie’s lap. , 

‘‘1t’s a poor little pug dog,” he said, ‘‘ but it 
is nearly frozen; we will drive home as rapidly 
as possible, then see what we can do to bring the 
little fellow round.” 

What. Willie held tenderly in his arms was a 
beautiful little brown pug; his eyes were partly 
closed, and his paws stiff; around his neck was a 
handsome collar with little shining bells, and these 
were what glistened so in the sunlight | They 
were a mile from any house, and it was impossible 
to guess to whom the pretty little dog might 
belong. 

Willie forgot all about Grandpa Gray, Tommy 
Teale, and everybody and everything else in his 
anxiety over that ‘ poor dear little doggy,’’ as he 
called him over and over again. They were 
soon at home; then Mamma made a soft bed in 


- a large basket and put it near the kitchen stove ; 


and to Willie’s delight it was not long before the 
pug raised his little snub nose, smelled of Willie’s 
soft hand, then licked it all over. 

Willie jumped up and down for joy, ‘* Oh, 
what shall I do?’’ he cried, ‘‘ I love him so! ”’ 

“ Yes,” warned Papa, ‘‘ but you must remem- 
ber he is not ours, and I expect that by to-morrow 
some one will be looking for him.’’ 

Poor Willie’s face sobered at once, and he be- 
came so miserable at the thought of parting with 
his new-found treasure that he only felt a little 
comforted when his papa promised to buy the 
dog for him if the owner would sell him. 

Cook warmed some milk and soaked some 
bread in it, and little Mr. Pug ate several small 
suppers before Willie’s bed-time ; and when Wil- 
lie went to bed, the basket with his brown pet was 
put close beside him. Then Willie found time 


_to tell his mother about Tommy Teale; and he 


added, ‘‘ Why, Mamma, it’s been just a beautiful 
New Year’s day for me, after all.” 

The next morning when Willie awoke there 
was a little brown head on the bed right close to 
his pillow, and the child laughed merrily to see 
how much at home his new friend felt with him. 
It was hard for Willie to get dressed, so eager was 
he to play with the brisk little fellow who wanted 
to romp and play every minute. 

When at last Willie went to the dining-room, 
there sat Grandpa Gray just as nice as could be ! 
But after the first greetings had been exchanged, 
Willie thought Grandpa looked rather sober, so he 
said: ‘*Why, Grandpa, don’t you feel well ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes, I feel well,” replied Grandpa; ‘but 
something has happened which I am sorry for.’’ 

“ What is it?” asked Willie. 

“You know,” began Grandpa, ‘“‘I promised a 
little friend of mine a nice present if he came to 
see me on New Year’s day, but he did not come,” 
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‘*QOh,’’ broke in Willie, ‘I could n't because 
Papa thought it was too cold; was that what you 
was sorry about ?” 

‘¢ No; I was glad you did n’t come.” 

‘“¢ Why, Grandpa Gray! What for was you 
glad?” asked Willie, half grieved and_ half 
puzzled, 

‘¢ Because my pretty present ran away.” 

“ Ran away !”’ 

‘Yes; and I am afraid it got lost, and perhaps 
killed,” said Grandpa, soberly. 

‘¢ What do you mean?” asked Willie. 

‘‘Why, my dear little boy, about two weeks 
ago Grandpa bought a fine young pug dog, which 
he meant to give you for a New Year’s present ; 
but yesterday morning quite early, when it was 
very cold, Sally — who is very careless — left the 
front door open while she was dusting, and off he 
ran. You see,” added Grandpa, ‘‘ there are no 
young folks at our house now, and the little fellow 
probably wanted some child to play with; so off 
he went to try to find some nice little boy —” 

Willie’s eyes had grown larger and larger as 
Grandpa’s story went on, and now he could wait 
no longer, but began, — 

“ Why, Grandpa Gray! I found a s-p-l-e-n- 
d-i-d little pug dogey yesterday! Papa and me 
was ridin’ along, when first thing we knew we saw 
something —’’ 

Just then Willie’s mamma opened the door, and 
in bounded the little dog.’ 

“Oh, you little sinner! ’’ cried Grandpa, 
‘¢come here, and say you’re ashamed of your- 
Selina 

“Ts it, my dogay ?” cried Willie. 

‘©The very little scamp!’’ said Grandpa, 
laughing, ‘I?ll tell you what ‘tis, Willie boy, 
you couldn’t come for him, so he must have 
started to find you. Well, well, well! ’”’ 

Such a merry breakfast as they had! Willie 
laughed when Grandpa called the little dog a 

“scamp;” and although he said his dogey was n’t 
a scamp, yet he couldn’t help liking the name, so 
that was what he was called; but Willie said 
every one must remember he was a good scamp. 


‘ 


THE STORY OF THE TWIN 
BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. A. M. GANNETT. 


AT a visit to the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, one does not fail to notice the beautiful marble 
bas-relief of Castor and Pollux, seen at the right 
of the stairway, and near the statue of the young 
Columbus. Every boy or girl who has read, and 
delighted in, ‘‘ Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’’ will think at once of the Battle of Lake 
Regillus, and recall the stirring lines, — 


‘* So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know ; 
White as snow their armor was, 
Their steeds as white as snow. 


‘¢ Never on earthly anvil 
Did such rare armor gleam, 
And never did such gallant steeds, 
Drink of an earthly stream.” 


It would not be hard to imagine how the sight 
of the godlike twin horsemen on those snow-white 
steeds would, as they joined the ranks of those 
whose cause was the right one, strike terror into 
the hearts of their enemies and cause them to 
scatter and be defeated. 

Castor and Pollux were brothers of the lovely 
Helen, who was the innocent cause of the great 
Trojan war. They were very skilful in all the arts 


in which young men tried to excel. Castor could 
tame and manage the wildest horses. Pollux was 
always victor in the games of boxing and wrest- 
ling. The two brothers were bound together by 
the strongest ties of affection, and were always 
united in every enterprise. 

One of their first famous deeds was rescuing 
their sister Helen, who had been stolen and held 
captive by Theseus. Another was their connec- 
tion with the wonderful Argonautic expedition. 
On their way with Jason and his companions 
to obtain the Golden Fleece, a terrible tempest 
threatened to destroy the vessel. Prayers were 
made to the gods for help, when suddenly bright 
stars were seen hovering above the heads of the 
twin brothers, and at once the storm ceased. 
This convinced all that the two were more than 
mortal, and henceforth they were regarded as the 
patrons of all those whose lives are intrusted to 
the mercy of the sea. The electrical fires that 
were seen playing about the sails and masts of 
ships were called after them. 

They were engaged in the Calydonian hunt, 
but it was the lot of the hero Meleager, to be the 
first to inflict a fatal wound upon the terrible boar 
which such heroes as the twin brothers, Theseus, 
Nestor, Jason, and others had come together to 
slay. Calydon was a fabled city of ZAtolia, and 
/M§neus, the king, had forgotten one day in his 
sacrifices to the Gods to remember Diana. She 
in great wrath sent the boar to lay waste all his 
fair fields. So /Sneus besought his brother 
heroes to join with him in hunting it down. 
When Meleager had wounded it, all the rest 
hastened forward, and it was soon dispatched by 
their sharp javelins. 

There were other exploits in which the twin 
brothers took part, but at last Castor was slain. 
Pollux was so full of grief for the death of his 
brother that he besought Jupiter to take away 
his own life. His prayer was partially answered, 
for by dwelling alternately in the lower and in the 
upper world, the brothers were re-united. 

They came to be greatly revered, and beauti- 
ful temples were raised to them. As has been 
said, in seasons of national danger their figures 
were often believed to be seen, clad in glistening 
white armor, and mounted on their grand white 
steeds, while over their heads the silvery meteors 
glanced; this was the sign that victory would be 
sure to attend their country. 

In ancient statuary Castor and Pollux are re- 
presented as standing holding their horses by the 
rein, or riding, with spears in hand and stars on 
their heads. ‘They are called Dioscuri, meaning 
sons of Jove. 

It is curious to think how sailors of modern 
times have been superstitious and fearful of 
some impending calamity when seeing electrical 
effects upon the rigging of their vessels, while the 
ancient Greeks regarded this as a favorable omen 
sent by their patrons of the sea, Castor and 
Pollux. Jove at last gave the Dioscuri a place 
in the heavens, and to-day they number the third 
in the twelve constellations of the zodiac. 

In the story of the twins we are reminded of 
the beauty of brotherly affection, which outlasts 
the events of mortal life, and are taught that 
whatever is real and true must be forever en- 
during, 


Tur growth of grace is like the polishing of 
metals. There is first an opaque surface; by 
and by you see a spark darting out, then a strong 
light, till at length it sends back a perfect image’ 
of the sun that shines upon it. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


THE RELATION OF THE HOME TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE 


Tus was the subject of an interesting debate — 
or rather of a lively conversation, for there was no 
question in dispute—at the last meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Union. Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows read the paper, which abounded in wise 
and witty Sayings, incisive ‘“ home-thrusts,” and 
valuable suggestions. At the beginning, Mrs. Bar- 
rows controverted the claim that if the home was 
all it should be there would be no place for the 
Sunday-school. On the contrary, the more religious 
culture that is given in the home, the more welcome 
will be given to the added nurture which the Sunday- 
school provides. As it is, there are too many pagan 
homes; and but for the Sunday-school the children 
of such homes would receive scanty education in 
either morality or religion. With our mission 
Sunday-schools we are able to diffuse much “ sweet- 
ness and light” into homes where the parents have 
no other connection with the church than the tie 
which joins their children to the Sunday-school. 
Of these parents about all that can be reasonably 
asked is that the children be sent to the school regu- 
larly and punctually. In point of fact, it is always 
the children of the poorer families who can be best 
depended upon for attendance at the Sunday-school. 
In the ordinary parish Sunday-school different con- 
ditions prevail. The children are too often so much 
absorbed in their week-day labors and pleasures 
even on the Sunday, as to be careless and indifferent 
about the Sunday-school. Courtesy and deference 
not being taught at home, these children are trouble- 
some pupils. Of course there are many homes of 
an opposite character, and between the parents and 
the Sunday-school there is a relation that is helpful 
and sympathetic. To such homes we can say, — 

1. Place even stronger emphasis upon the abso: 
lute necessity of religious nurture. We must bias 
the soil in favor of the flowers, or the weeds will 
grow there. Mrs. Barrows told of a child of Unita- 
rian parents whose whole religious education was 
cared for by a Roman Catholic nurse. Let parents 
cultivate sincerity and a love of truth; let them 
show a respect for the things they wish their chil- 
dren to care for, and for the institutions which they 
use as aids in the religious training of their children. 
Then the rising generation will grow up into a love 
of what is worthy and good. 

2. Let the Sunday-school feel the reflex action of 
noble social ideals fostered in the home-atmosphere. 
A philanthropic and brotherly spirit in the parent 
will prepare the child for its part in the philanthropic 
work which the Sunday-school carries on. 

3. Let the home teach the child that both the 
church and the Sunday-school are necessary in order 
to round out child-life and complete the religious 
culture of childhood. 

Mrs. G. H. Wilson, of Roxbury, spoke briefly, 
asking how teachers and parents can be brought into 
a more helpful relation with one another, and sug- 
gesting that conversation on religious topics between 
parents and teachers would strengthen this relation. 
Mr. Whitman, the President of the Union, remarked 
that he did not remember to have ever seen but once 
any parent as a visitor in his Sunday-school. 

Rev. W. H. Savary told of one of his Sunday- 
school teachers who was a constant visitor in the 
families of her pupils, and who had as a result one 
of the best and most interested classes in the school. 
He thought it was the Christian duty of families in 
the parish to make the acquaintance of those outside 
families who send their children to the Sunday- 
school, while not attending church themselves. 

Miss Fanny Merrill said the object of the Sunday- 
school is to Christianize the children. Parents ought 
to co-operate heartily with the teachers and welcome 
their visits. The only way to influence children is 
to study their individuality ; and this can be learned 


by knowing the children in their homes and by 
having them come to your own home. 

Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., said that the short time given 
to pupils in the Sunday-school hour is not enough if 
we would really do them good. We must supple- 
ment this by week-day influence, by visiting the 
pupils, and doing all in the teacher’s power to im- 
prove their characters. 

Rey. C. R. Eliot said our Unitarian parents neglect 
their duty in not visiting the Sunday-school and its 
teachers more than they do. They should take the 
initiative, and not wait for the teacher to visit 
them. 

Rev. G. W. Bodge had always found the most 
cordial welcome when he went to a home in his 
capacity as superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
He thought parents were more ready to receive the 
teachers of their children than the teachers know. 

Rev. S. Gilbert said the unit of the school is the 
teacher, and the secret of influence is personality. 

Mrs. Barrows suggested that a teacher might 
write to the parent and ask the privilege of calling, 
to the end that she might know her pupils better, 
and so be more helpful to them. i 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf read a carefully prepared 
paper, in which he first argued that the home would 
care more for the school if the school were what it 
should be; if it taught the children methodically 
and systematically, as they are taught in the day- 
school. He then outlined a very excellent order of 
studies for seven or eight grades of classes. 
~ Rev. George H. Young called attention to the im- 
portance of bringing the children into relation with 
the church, as well as with the Sunday school. 

Mr. Smith, a guest of the Union, said that among 
the best attendants at the Sunday-school were the 
children of parents who themselves were once 
Sunday-school pupils. These parents may have 
become indifferent to church attendance, but they 
wish their children to go regularly to Sunday-school. 
In his denomination (the Baptist) a graded system of 
Sunday-school studies was about to be introduced. 

Rev. E. R. Butler recited some of his experiences 
as a city pastor visiting the homes of his Sunday- 
school scholars. 

The evening’s discussion was one of the most 
animated and suggestive of any ever held by the 
Union. Although the night was unusually stormy, 
one hundred and twenty members and guests were 
in attendance. 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION 
LESSON. 


Ir is sometimes as dangerous to have too high a 
standard as to have one that is not high enough. 
Many Sunday-school teachers neglect to prepare 
their lessons adequately because in their own 
opinion they cannot prepare them thoroughly. But 
a thorough exegesis of a passage in the Bible is by 
no means necessary to a fair understanding of its 
meaning. One need not read all the commentaries, 
or even many of them, in order to learn what a 
parable or an exhortation or a statement of moral 
principle means. Much of the meaning of the les- 
son that is to be taught will suggest itself to the 
thoughtful teacher if he only puts his mind to the 
task of finding that meaning out. Faithful study 
and quiet meditation will often reveal as much as 
the reading of many “ Lesson-helps,”’ and one’s own 
experience will often be as valuable a commentary 
on some spiritual or ethical truth as any word written 
by another. 


OF THE 


BeEsIpEs, getting at the meaning of the passage 
is only beginning the work of preparing the lesson. 
How best to convey that meaning to the minds 
of one’s pupils must be thoughtfully considered. 
Especially must the teacher be prepared with apt 
and vivid illustrations. Robert Collyer calls Jesus 
“the divine story-teller.”” Certainly the method 
of the Great Teacher was that of the story, the 
simile, the striking comparison or analogy. Seek 


for these where the Master found them, — in daily 
life, homely scenes, and familiar objects. Get as 
close as you can to the life your pupils are’living, 
and use the things in which they are most interested 
as stepping-stones to the higher truths you would 
have them attain to. Such teaching will, of course, 
demand careful preparation beforehand, and a lively, 
even an enthusiastic, manner of presenting the 
lesson in the recitation-hour. But is not this the 
aim of the teacher’s “high calling” ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HINTS. 
From “ Unity.” 

Wuy not have your classes see you at home 
sometimes? Are they not your friends as well as 
your pupils ? 

Is it hospitality to invite more children to your 


school, when you have not enough teachers for 
those who already come? 


Get the children to talk enough to show that their 
minds are working; then let the teacher talk. She 
generally knows the most. 


It is the reiteration of trifles only that is tiresome; 
the great central-things grow by reiteration. So 
the Sunday-school had better teach a few things 
many times, than many things one time. 


Old methods are largely gone, new methods not 
yet come. We are beginning to touch fundamental 
things. Germinal thoughts are in our minds and 
hearts. This is our encouragement. 


No emphasis of the instruction end of the Sunday- 
school should overlay the truth that the worship end 
is the most formative part. Teach the children to 
sing their faith, and you have less need of teaching 
it to them. What they feel need not be explained. 


‘So much truth is given in a lifeless way that it 
makes little impression. What we need is to have 
teachers who understand talking to people, — not at 
them nor over them.” 


What shall be done with poor teaching material ? 
Have good teachers’ meetings, and you’ll make 
good material out of it. 


We have plenty of time to attend to primal 
interests; we are only too busy to attend to sec- 
ondary things. Some men have time enough to go 
to base-ball, horse-races, and the club, but no time 
to know what their children are being taught in the 
Sunday-school. Some women have time for Brown- 
ing, Dante, and Goethe classes; for clubs, parties, 
and conventional calls; but can’t take a class in 
Sunday-school because they ’ve no time for teachers’ 
meeting. Isn’t it about time that men and women 
who believe in the church should give it their best 
energies, rather than what is left? 


Make yourself nests of pleasant thoughts. 
None of us yet know, for none of us have been 
taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all ad- 
versity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings, treasure-houses of pre- 
cious and restful thoughts, which care cannot dis- 
turb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take 
away from us, — houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in. 
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